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Officers and Committees 
The officers of the section shall be a 
chairman, a vice-chairman and a secre- 
tary. The secretary shall be eligible for 
reelection for two successive years. 

There shall be a program committee, 
consisting of the chairman, the secretary 
and one other member appointed by the 
chairman. 

Meetings. 

The section shall meet at the time and 

place of the annual conference of the A. 

L. A., at which time the election shall be 

held; and may hold executive sessions at 



such other time and place as the officers 
may appoint. 

The report of the Nominating commit- 
tee was then presented: 

For Chairman, Miss Frances Simpson, 
assistant director, University of Illinois li- 
brary school; for Vice-chairman: Miss 
Agnes Van Valkenburgh, instructor, library 
school of the New York public library; 
for Secretary: Miss Julia A. Hopkins, 
principal, Brooklyn public library training 
classes. 

By vote, the report was adopted, and 
the secretary instructed to cast a ballot 
for the entire ticket. 
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The meeting of the section was called 
to order by Mr. W. T. Porter, chairman 
Friday morning, May 29, in the New Wil- 
lard Hotel. Mr. THOMAS L. MONT 
GOMERY, state librarian of Pennsyl 
vania and trustee of Wagner Institute 
Philadelphia, spoke on 

DUTY OF TRUSTEES AS TO 
LEGISLATION 

It is presumed that the question refers 
to legislation which his been or may be 
proposed to the different state legisla- 
tures or to the United States Congress. 
I do not know that the trustee has any 
well-defined duty in this direction. I be- 
came a trustee of the Apprentices library 
in Philadelphia shortly after graduating 
from college, and the duties as laid down 
by that organization for Trustees were 
very definite. Every bill was closely 
scanned by the members of the board 
and was paid immediately upon the ap- 
proval of the proper committee. The char- 
acter of the literature was watched, and 
carelessly written and vulgar books and 
those of exaggerated statement were 
wiped off the face of the catalog. I have 
belonged to other boards since then but 
none of them have required the same def- 
inite duties as this board. 

There is not often an opportunity for 



Trustees to forward legislation. When 
such an opportunity comes I should think 
it would be fully within their duty for 
such Trustees to advance proper legisla- 
tion by every means within their power. 
When I first took up library duties the 
only legislation which could be found 
upon the books was a law directing that 
the dog tax should be handed over for 
the support of libraries and reading rooms. 
Gradually laws began to appear providing 
for first or second or third-class cities or 
other divisions of the state, and some 
attempts were made to build up a general 
library law, but these efforts have been 
unsuccessful. 

There is very little use of a Trustee tak- 
ing up legislation unless he intends to fol- 
low the progress of bills relating to li- 
brary matters and to bear the annoyance 
of many discouragements with a bland 
optimism. I have had charge of library 
legislation of the greatest importance 
which has been voted down in the morn- 
ing and passed in the evening by a sub- 
stantial majority. Such was the procedure 
in the bill prepared for the Legislative 
Bureau in Pennsylvania. These results, 
however, are not produced without defi- 
nite hard work and a knowledge of how 
such matters are handled. I should 
rather trust such measures to the care of 
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one intelligent definite person than to 
have the whole Board of Trustees or 
members of Boards of Trustees deem it 
their duty to appear upon the scene. 
The next topic discussed was 

SHOULD LIBRARIES BE UNDER MU- 
NICIPAL AND STATE CIVIL 
SERVICE? 

The first speaker was Mr. R. R. BOW- 
KER, editor of Library Journal and trus- 
tee of the Brooklyn public library, who 
said in part: 

I wish to describe to you the method 
which we have in Brooklyn, because it 
seems to me that there has been worked 
out both the model civil service method 
and the model relation to trustees with 
the library. The city authorities in 
Greater New York have been disposed to 
take the position that we were a city de- 
partment which should be directly under 
the control of the municipal civil service. 
It has, however, within a few weeks, been 
decided by the Corporation Council, that 
as a semi-public body we are not directly 
a city department, and therefore our civil 
service method will not be interfered 
with. That method is a very complete and 
yet a very simple one, and the trustees 
are kept by the librarian, as the practical 
executive, fully in possession of the facts 
and in a position to pass upon everything 
that is done. Always in library adminis- 
tration and in all administration, if you 
give trustees and directors all the infor- 
mation they want, and more than they can 
possibly want, they never wish to disturb 
you in the practical administration; and 
that is a very good recipe for treating your 
trustees generally. 

After a candidate has by examination 
entered the apprentice class, there is a 
careful examination of the record of the 
person who is passing from the bottom to 
the top of the ladder at every two or 
three rungs. At an entrance to an actu- 
ally new grade there is an examination. 
Those examinations are all reported to the 
trustees and somewhat formally passed 
upon by them. The method has worked 



out to our mutual and complete satisfac- 
tion. In connection with that we have a 
graded system of salaries, which has also 
worked well. The increase of salary nor- 
mally, under the rules, is, however, ap- 
plied only when the librarian certifies that 
the applicant is entitled to the increase of 
salary because of long service and effect- 
iveness in the post. 

Most libraries are not under that fa- 
vorable condition of semi-independence. 
In fact, most libraries today are under mu- 
nicipal conditions, and you cannot make 
the same argument against their inclu- 
sion in municipal service rules, but there 
is one controlling and sufficient argument 
which should be always emphasized and 
pushed home. 

Rebellion against civil service methods 
is simply to invite the deluge. If you do 
not have good civil service methods either 
within the library or within the city, you 
are sure to be deluged sooner or later by 
applications which will take too much of 
your time to resist. Therefore, the civil 
service method, as it is called, is most de- 
sirable, and do not do anything to im- 
peach that, because the troubles under the 
method are nothing to the troubles which 
you would have without the method. But 
the thing to be insisted on is this: 

First, that this bogie of locality, from 
which Mr. Jennings will tell you Seattle 
has been suffering, should not be permit- 
ted to have any influence at all. If the 
library profession is to be a profession, 
there should be the widest range of pos- 
sibility in choosing a librarian and the 
more important heads of departments. It 
is perfectly natural, of course, that the 
great body of your help will come from 
local sources of supply, but it ought to be 
understood that the graduate of a well-es- 
tablished, well-accepted library school, 
brings the certificate of examination with 
him or her, and it ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to be accepted that such a certificate 
of graduation is equivalent to a local ex- 
amination. 

The second principle to be urged is that 
because the library is a technical institu- 
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tion, it is most important that the exami- 
nations should be arranged under the au- 
thority and jurisdiction, and with the con- 
currence, of the civil service board of the 
municipality or the state. 

So, I should emphasize, taking the posi- 
tive and constructive ground, that the civil 
service method is the best thing for li- 
braries, but that it should be applied in 
the library according to its special tech- 
nical requirements, and in full sight of 
the fact that the library profession is a 
profession, and that the certificates of 
those who have come into it through other 
channels should be accepted as the equiva- 
lent of a local examination. 

Chairman PORTER: Some years ago 
we read with a great deal of interest ar- 
ticles in the library journals on the sub- 
ject of civil service by Mr. Jennings of 
Seattle. During the year 1913 we had oc- 
casion in Ohio to use what Mr. Jennings 
has said very extensively and very suc- 
cessfully, and we finally succeeded in get- 
ting for ourselves what they call "un- 
classified service," similar to the Wiscon- 
sin method, by which the library service 
of the state is placed under the unclassi- 
fied service, and not subject to the mu- 
nicipal or the state civil service examina- 
tions, which does not at all indicate that 
we do not have the "interior," as we term 
it there with us, civil service, for we do 
have that most strictly in Cincinnati, at 
least. I have pleasure in introducing Mr. 
J. T. JENNINGS, librarian of the Seattle 
public library, who will continue the sub- 
ject of civil service. 

Mr. JENNINGS: I have Mr. Porter's 
permission to talk informally this morn- 
ing, since I have covered this subject form- 
ally at the Pasadena conference, and 
any of you who want further information 
on the subject can get that paper in the 
Pasadena proceedings. 

I made the mistake there of leading up 
tc my subject and giving my conclusions 
last, in the usual way. I found I was 
somewhat misunderstood. So, this morn- 
ing, I am going to reverse it and state 
at the outset what my conclusions are. 



First, I want to read the title of this 
paper as it appears on the program: 
"Should libraries be under municipal and 
state civil service?" 

I suppose it means "or" state; they 
should not want to be under both. That 
would be an awful calamity. But it does 
not ask "Should they be under civil serv- 
ice?" but, "Should they be under munici- 
pal or state civil service?" I believe in 
civil service principles, and I think with 
Mr. Bowker that a large library especially 
should have a civil service system within 
its own control, within control of the 
board of trustees. I do not believe in con- 
trol by an outside commission, either state 
or municipal. Now, I hope I can make 
that clear. I believe in the principles of 
civil service, but I think they should be 
in the control of the board of trustees. 
It might be called unfilial for me to take 
that stand, since I went into library serv- 
ice twenty-five years ago through a civil 
service examination. I have worked for 
sixteen years in libraries under civil serv- 
ice, and for nine years in libraries that 
were not under civil service, so that I have 
had an opportunity to judge the merits 
of the two systems. 

Now, when I went to Seattle seven years 
ago, I did not know until I got there that 
the library was under civil service, and it 
was somewhat of a blow to make that dis- 
covery. It took two years to get rid of 
the system and substitute our own inter- 
nal civil service, and in bringing this 
about I found that the first difficulty was 
to convince the board of trustees. Most 
good men and good women believe in the 
principles of civil service. As soon as you 
begin to make an attack on civil service 
ideas, there is a hubbub. But we made 
a careful investigation at first, before pre- 
senting the matter to the board of trus- 
tees, and we sent one of those question- 
naires that you all welcome, to 53 different 
libraries in the country, including all of 
the large libraries, all of the libraries that 
we knew were under civil service, and all 
the libraries that we thought of as effi- 
cient public libraries. Only nine of those 
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63 libraries were under civil service, and 
eight of the nine reported that the results 
were not satisfactory. The ninth one was 
rather non-committal. Later on I bad a 
chance to visit that ninth library, and the 
assistant who showed me through, who 
had been there some sixteen or seventeen 
years, told me that the contrast between 
the old system, when they were not under 
civil service, and the new system under 
civil service, was very marked; that the 
old system was much the better. So that 
of the nine libraries that had civil serv- 
ice none were satisfied with the results. 

Of those 53 libraries, 28 were in towns 
having civil service commissions, but 19 
of those 28 cities having civil service com- 
missions had specifically exempted the 
public library from the operation of the 
civil service law. 

The reasons for the exemption, of 
course, are obvious to most of us. They 
took the ground that the requirements 
for library work included the question of 
personality, and other questions of gump- 
tion and tact and industry — qualifications 
that could not be tested by civil service 
examination — and that the libraries were 
educational institutions, like the schools, 
and should be exempt in the same manner 
and for the same reasons that the schools 
are exempt. 

The most notable exemption from civil 
service in this country, I think, is the Li- 
brary of Congress, and if any of you are 
threatened with municipal civil service 
it will be worth your while to read the 
congressional hearing on the subject of 
placing the Library of Congress under 
civil service, in 1897. Prominent librari- 
ans from all over the country appeared 
before that committee, and their state- ' 
ments were very vigorous and to the 
point. The result, of course, was, as you 
know, that the Library of Congress was 
exempted from civil service and the ap- 
pointments were placed in the hands of 
the librarian, without restrictions. You 
know the result of that action. The Li- 
brary of Congress has been free from 
criticism, has been efficient, and there is 



no question but that it is more efficient 
than most of the government departments 
that are under civil service. 

The British Museum is not, as far as I 
can find, under civil service rules, al- 
though civil service is applied to the other 
English departments, and the British Mu- 
seum might be called a department. 

The arguments claimed for civil serv- 
ice are that it eliminates politics, that it 
selects the best possible candidate for the 
particular position to be filled, that it pro- 
tects the employees from removal for in- 
sufficient reasons, that it is democratic, 
that the opportunity for appointment is 
open to every citizen, and that it saves 
time. 

A great many of these arguments in the 
practical working out of the system fall 
down. It does eliminate politics. That is 
the best argument, and to my mind the 
only argument in favor of municipal or 
state civil service for a library. It is 
better than the spoils system, but it is 
merely a stepping-stone, and I think we 
ought to go on to something better. If 
civil service were the ideal system, it 
would be used by business men. It may 
be that to some extent the principles are 
used by business men, but it is always 
in their own control. It is absurd, I think, 
to claim that it selects the best possible 
candidate. My experience has been that 
the best possible candidates will not take 
the examination. 

It does protect the employees from re- 
moval. That, instead of being an argument 
in favor of civil service, I think is an argu- 
ment against it. If the employee is the 
important question that we have to con- 
sider, then that may be an argument, but 
I think the efficiency of the library is the 
burden that is placed on the trustees and 
on the librarian, not to find positions for 
particular people and to see that they are 
secure in those positions. 

If I were to attempt to outline the ob- 
jections to civil service, although there 
are a great many of them, I would be in- 
clined to name four principal objections 
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to the system as applied by an outside 
commission: 

First, that the examination is no test 
of ability. Many good library assistants, 
who can do good work in a library, are 
very much at a loss when they try to tell 
or write about their work. Another per- 
son, who may be very ready at writing 
could pass a high examination, but may 
be lacking in tact, personality, industry, 
gumption — any one of a dozen qualifica- 
tions that are desirable for library work- 
ers — and you cannot tell anything about it 
by the examination. 

The geographical limitation is another 
absurd principle of most civil service sys- 
tems. Mr. Bowker has referred to that. 
The civil service enthusiasts are coming 
to the idea that that must be abolished. 
That is what we have been meeting just 
recently in Seattle. The idea that we 
should go outside for library workers did 
not appeal to some of the people there, 
and there are always people who object to 
the idea of importing trained help for li- 
brary work. Anybody, of course, can do 
library work! 

The absurdity of the geographical limi- 
tation, I think, can easily be shown. A 
city, say the city of San Francisco — be- 
cause this applies there — cannot import 
people from outside for their library. A 
person to be appointed on the staff of the 
San Francisco public library must have 
lived in San Francisco for at least one 
year. Now they are limited, as you see, 
to residents of San Francisco. 

The state of New York by its civil serv- 
ice requirements in making appointments 
to the state library at Albany is limited 
to the citizens of the state of New York. 
It is only when the civil service commis- 
sion is willing to waive that rule that they 
can go outside of the state of New York 
to fill positions. 

The federal government, of course, can 
select from the entire country. You can 
see that the city is helplessly handicapped 
in trying to secure efficient assistants. 
It cannot go outside of its limits. The 



state is handicapped, but not quite so badly. 
It can go anywhere in the state. It can- 
not compete with other states and get as- 
sistants from the outside. The govern- 
ment is the only one in that geographical 
limitation scheme that has any freedom 
in securing qualified helpers. This geo- 
graphical limitation is merely another kind 
of spoils system. In it the citizens say, 
"We pay the salaries, we ought to get the 
appointments." 

The third argument against civil serv- 
ice is the difficulty of removing inefficient 
assistants. The old-fashioned civil serv- 
ice regulation was that the removed as- 
sistant would have the right of appeal, 
and if she or he appealed the civil serv- 
ice commission would grant a trial, at 
which the librarian would appear, and per- 
haps the trustees, and state their side of 
the case. The assistant would come and 
state her ideas, and each side would have 
the privilege of bringing witnesses and 
giving evidence. I think that is a situa- 
tion that is intolerable. No self-respect- 
ing man wants to appear at a civil serv- 
ice trial against a young lady who may 
have been on his staff and whom he con- 
sidered inefficient and whom he has re- 
moved. 

The civil service enthusiasts have dis- 
covered that that regulation needs to be 
changed, and they made those changes in 
the model charter outlined for the city of 
Los Angeles some two or three years ago. 
The civil service experts who went there 
to help draft a model charter recom- 
mended that the power of removal be 
placed entirely in the hands of the execu- 
tive officer. That is the idea embodied 
in most of the new city charters, that the 
appointing officer has full power of re- 
moval. He must file a written statement 
of reasons for removal. Then the assist- 
ant has the right of filing an answer, and 
that is as far as it goes. The matter is 
left entirely with the appointing power. 
There is no appeal, no trial. 

I think that this Association should 
come out with a more vigorous state- 
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merit on this question than it has thus 
far. The Committee on relations be- 
tween the library and the municipality 
that reported last year did include in 
their report a recommendation that civil 
service principles should be observed but 
that the system should be under the con- 
trol of the library board and not handi- 
capped by any outside body. That state- 
ment is a buried thing, in a report that 
probably many of you have not seen and 
that fewer outsiders have seen. I think 
the A. L. A. should go on record in vig- 
orous language on this question of mu- 
nicipal and state civil service. The dan- 
ger is confronting all of us all the time. 
Ohio has just been through a siege, as 
Mr. Porter has told you. New Jersey, 
as I understand, has a civil service law 
that two years ago was applied to a great 
many of the public libraries of New Jer- 
sey. 

If we have two boards in a city, both 
appointed by the mayor, the library board 
and the civil service commission, I think 
you will grant that one is just as likely 
to have good men on it as the other. Per- 
sonally, I think that a library board is apt 
to have men of bigger calibre than the 
men on the civil service commission in 
the same town. But we will waive that, 
and say they are just as good. The li- 
brary board is held responsible for the 
library and for the results obtained. Is 
it not absurd to take the most important 
part of their task and put it in the hands 
of another board appointed by the same 
appointing power, and let that other 
board, the civil service commission, 
choose the people who are to do the li- 
brary work? 

Mr. Henry E. Legler, librarian of the Chi- 
cago public library, next discussed the 
question' 

SHOULD THERE BE A PENSION LAW? 

I believe that the state or the municipal- 
ity should be the model employer; not be- 
ing bound by the traditions or the neces- 
sities of competition which obtain In busi- 
ness establishments, the government is in 



a position to be the model employer, to 
create such conditions affecting the daily 
work of employees as will conduce to their 
comfort and as will relieve their minds of 
the anxieties which business life brings 
ordinarily. When such large employers 
of labor as the great railway corporations, 
great commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments, like the harvester works and 
similar institutions, are waking up at the 
present time — I might say are awakened 
at the present time — to the necessity of 
pension systems for their employees, it is 
well within the province of the munici- 
pality or the state to do likewise, and to 
do it on a more broad and generous and 
progressive scale than is possible to those 
who have" to consider competition with 
other industrial concerns engaged in the 
same line of business. I do not mean 
that the pension scheme should be a mat- 
ter of charity; it may be considered as de- 
ferred compensation. In no library is the 
compensation commensurate with the 
work and with the personal service that is 
rendered by those engaged in that work. 
So that I do not regard any scheme of 
pensions in any degree as a matter of 
charity, but as a matter of justice and 
right averages. 

I do not know just how many libraries 
have a pension system. I do know of 
cne, because I am more intimately asso- 
ciated with that particular Institution, 
which is the Chicago public library. The 
Chicago public library pension scheme 
dates from 1905, when, at the instance of 
some members of the board, the legisla- 
ture enacted a law which permitted the 
employees to engage in a participating 
pension fund arrangement. The plan was, 
and is at the present time, that the em- 
ployees should contribute at their option 
one per cent of their salaries towards a 
pension fund; that those who elected to 
join this pension scheme would have the 
following benefits: At the end of twenty 
years they might withdraw from the serv- 
ice and receive an annuity proportionate 
to the amount of the salary received dur- 
ing service in the library. The salary se- 
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lected as the determining factor is the 
largest salary paid at any one time during 
connection with the institution. The li- 
brary board, realizing the significance of 
this legislation and appreciating the serv- 
ices of the employees, and also realizing 
the fact that these had been absurdly un- 
derpaid for many years, voted to contrib- 
ute to the library pension fund principal 
one-half of all the fines received for over- 
due retention of books. I believe the fines 
amounted then annually to $6,000 or $7,000, 
so that one-half of that sum annually was 
added to the contributions of the em- 
ployees as the nucleus of what was to be- 
come the principal of the pension fund. 
Later this action was modified, so that 
the entire sum obtained from fines was 
contributed to this fund. The fines have 
rapidly increased in volume, are now 
about $16,000 or $17,000 a year, and are 
regularly paid into the pension fund. The 
employees contribute about $3,000 a year, 
as the one per cent proportion they give 
from their salaries. The funds as they 
have increased have been productively in- 
vested, and between $3,000 and $4,000 an- 
nually is now derived as income from these 
invested funds, so that at the present 
time there is an increment of about $22,000 
a year. The number of people on the 
pension fund is as yet quite small, but 
they draw annually about $3,000 a year, 
so that the net addition to the pension 
fund is between $18,000 and $19,000 per 
annum. 

The plan of participation is this: That 
the minimum amount to be contributed 
by any participant in the benefits is about 
50 cents per month, no matter how small 
the salary is; that the maximum to be 
contributed by any employee is $48 per 
year; that the maximum amount to be 
drawn as annuity by anyone, no matter 
how large his salary may have been, is 
$50 per month; and the minimum is $27.50 
a month. It was the experience in the ear- 
lier history of the pension. administration 
in Chicago that some of the employees 
were reluctant to elect to join the pen- 
sion scheme. Some of them, of course, 



figured that possibly they might not re- 
main long in the service, and it was not 
worth while, and others remained out for 
other reasons. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the other city employees of Chicago, 
numbering some 20,000, started a move- 
ment for a general municipal pension 
scheme, and secured legislation which 
made it compulsory upon the city em- 
ployees not otherwise participating in a 
pension fund, plan or arrangement, to 
join the general municipal pension 
scheme and to pay a flat rate of $2 per 
month no matter how much or how small 
the salary might be. 

The library pension law is working out 
admirably. The regulations and the by- 
laws, which have been based upon the 
general law, are quite generous. For in- 
stance, it is provided that if at the end 
of ten years' connection with this pension 
fund any employee, by reason of physical 
incapacity, finds it desirable to separate 
from the service, the pension board may 
vote to permit the participation in the 
annuity fund of this particular employee 
on the general plan. At the end of twen- 
ty years any employee belonging may elect 
to leave the service and draw his an- 
nuity; in fact, several have done so this 
last year who seemed to be in reasonably 
good health, and are now drawing $50 
per month each. 

Perhaps you will be interested in the 
details as to the salaries and the annui- 
ties which are derived from the receipt of 
those salaries. Those drawing a salary 
of $600 and less than $700 are eligible for 
a pension of $27.50 monthly; a salary of 
$700 and less than $800, $30; less than 
$900, $30.50; $900 to $1,000, $35, and so on, 
increasing at the rate of $2.50 per $1,000 
of salary, until those who receive a salary 
of $1,500 and over reach the maximum of 
$50. 

There is also a provision which is ap- 
plicable to those who have been long in 
the service, which allows the annuities to 
be voted by the pension board to those 
who have reached the age of 55, although 
they may not have been connected with 
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the pension fund arrangement for the req- 
uisite length of time applicable to other 
employees. 

This, very briefly, is the scheme which 
obtains in Chicago. I am heartily in favor 
of it. The money now available as the 
principal is in the neighborhood of $100,- 
000— between $90,000 and $100,000— and, 
as I have explained, is added to annually 
at the rate of $18,000 to $19,000. 

A MEMBER: I should like to know the 
minimum conditions of "participation in 
this fund; whether voluntary withdrawal 
from the service would entitle an employee 
to receive the pension compensation or 
not; for instance, if someone joined and 
in five years elected to withdraw from 
the library. 

Mr. LEGLER: He can do that and re- 
ceive back one-half of all he may have 
paid in. He receives no pension after hav- 
ing withdrawn from the pension scheme 
and receiving back one-half of all his pay- 
ments. 

The MEMBER: For instance, a person 
who has broken down in health after hav- 
ing served a number of years; how long 
does he continue to draw this $27.50, or 
$50 a month? 

Mr. LEGLER: It depends on how long 
he lives. He receives his pension during 
life. 

The MEMBER: What is the minimum 
number of years they have to serve to be 
entitled to that? 

Mr. LEGLER: Ten years, excepting in 
the special case of the older employees, 
who reach the age of 55 years, where a 
minimum of five years in connection with 
the pension fund is required; in the case 
of an employee whose death occurs while 
in the service of the library, the nearest 
of kin may receive what is equivalent to 
one year's annuity. The employees have 
a voice in the direction of this pension 
fund, in that they elect three of the trus- 
tees or members of the pension board. 
Two trustees are members of the library 
board, and three are employees. 

A MEMBER: May I ask whether any 
attempt has been made to work out a 



pension system in a smaller organization. 
The Chicago public library is sufficient in 
itself, but not small; may I enquire how 
a similar plan would work in a smaller 
organization. 

Mr. LEGLER: Of course, we realize 
that in a very small library it would be 
absolutely impossible to have anything of 
the sort, and that it would require an ar- 
rangement similar to that which we find 
in states where pension laws have been 
enacted for teachers, though in the larger 
cities of those same states there may be 
local pension funds for teachers. 

Dr. FRANK P. HILL, librarian of the 
Brooklyn public library, was asked to dis- 
cuss the question, "Should libraries be 
classified for the purpose of fixing a stand- 
ard for salaries and vacations?" and he 
said in part: 

I think it is true in the larger libra- 
ries, and to a great extent in the small 
libraries, that the Initial salary of the 
newcomer into the system is too small 
for a living wage. We are expected to 
dress well and to eat well and to look 
happy and contented with our lot on $40 
a month in a city, and there is no one 
whom I have found yet who can do these 
things successfully. I would like to see 
that standard raised so that people would 
come in at a little nearer approach to 
a living wage, and then that standard 
might apply to all grades. We in Brook- 
lyn are looking towards that at present. 
We are hoping to revise our graded serv- 
ice so that those in the first three or 
four lines of promotion will receive larger 
salaries. Whether we succeed in this de- 
pends altogether upon the attitude of the 
city finance department, which gives us 
our money. One thing that all trustees 
should aim after is not so much the 
elevation of the standard of the em- 
ployee, because that is already high, but 
the elevation of the initial salary at which 
he comes into the library service. 

I have a very strong feeling that we 
should not, as heads of libraries, take em- 
ployees from other libraries without con- 
sulting the heads of the institution; and 
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at the same time I feel that we should 
not hold anyone back from getting a bet- 
ter compensation elsewhere, but that we 
should do all we can to aid an employee 
in getting that higher salary. I believe 
that it is possible for the larger libraries 
to have a classification of a graded serv- 
ice, which would make it impossible for 
Cincinnati to take anyone away from 
Brooklyn, or vice versa, to get them into 
the same grades, but that they could get 
one from the other by way of promotion, 
when there was not a chance, perhaps, 
for promotion in the particular library. 
But if the salaries were all the same, and 
the vacations all the same, the graded 
service, of course, being the same, there 
would be no advantage in going from one 
library to another, unless it were in the 
way of promotion from grade to grade, 
and that promotion would be made just 
as easily from library to library as with- 
in a library itself. 

Mr. N. D. C. HODGES being asked to 
speak on the extension of the privileges 
of the city library to the county, de- 
scribed the extension of the privileges of 
the public library of Cincinnati, under the 
law of April, 1898, to all residents of Ham- 
ilton county, the tax levy being at the 
same time extended to cover the county. 
Six outlying village libraries were taken 
in as branches and administered to great- 
er advantage and with expanded resources 
through their becoming parts of a large 
library. In place of seven boards of trus- 
tees only one remains. 

Dr. ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, of St. 
Louis, spoke on the subject: 

THE RELATION OF THE LIBRARY TO 

THE CITY GOVERNMENT THROUGH 

ITS MUNICIPAL REFERENCE 

DEPARTMENT 

The municipal reference library is not 
a library at all, In the sense in which li- 
braries were understood fifteen or twenty 
years ago. If you will go into any of our 
legislative or municipal reference libraries, 
you will see very few books. They are 
very largely bureaus of information, and 



in some cities they are so called. I do 
not know that there is any objection, but 
I think it important that where a city 
has a large, well-organized public library, 
the bureau of information should be ope- 
rated in close connection with that li- 
brary, where much of the machinery for 
it is already on hand. If a city establishes 
a bureau of information, or a municipal 
reference library, entirely separate from 
its public library, it is apt to do a good 
deal of wasteful duplication. At the same 
time, it is important that the municipal 
reference library should be just as close 
to the persons that are to avail themselves 
of it as possible, and that means it ought 
to be in the city hall. I think that a bu- 
reau of this sort is strongest when there 
is a feeling on the part of the city author- 
ities that it is absolutely unprejudiced; 
that it obtains information for the sake 
of furnishing the facts, and that the per- 
son who collects the facts is not biased. 

It seems to me that in one or two cases 
enthusiasts who have been connected 
with municipal and legislative reference 
libraries have gone too far in the direc- 
tion of taking sides. Although they may 
have taken sides well, working for mu- 
nicipal reform or civic betterment, it 
seems to me that this is a dangerous error. 
It is not the business of anyone in charge 
of a municipal bureau of information to 
make any inferences from the facts or to 
try to get the city government to do any- 
thing—good or bad. He should be abso- 
lutely impartial, and should confine him- 
self to obtaining the facts that he is 
asked to get. Sometimes he may falsely 
get the reputation of taking sides when 
he has no intention of doing so. That 
was the case recently in the city of St. 
Louis, where we have just completed the 
draft of a new charter. The board of 
freeholders, which is the official body 
charged by the state laws with framing 
the charter, asked for information from 
everybody that could furnish it; and 
among others the municipal reference li- 
brarian was asked to inform the board 
with regard to the establishment of mu- 
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uicipal newspapers in other cities. 

The librarian accordingly collected a 
very large body of information with re- 
gard to city newspapers, and stated ex- 
actly what they did, reporting the saving 
that they effected in the city expendi- 
tures and so on. There was absolutely 
not a word of partisanship or advocacy of 
anything whatever in this information. 
The next day he, and the municipal library 
through him, was attacked by some of 
the local press on the ground that he had 
advocated the establishment of a city 
newspaper. 

The library in this case was falsely 
charged with partisanship. It was not 
open to such a charge. I think it very 
desirable that the library should never 
become open to such a charge. 

I have frequently, in speaking of the 
library before bodies of financiers and 
others, made the claim that it is practi- 
cally our only non-partisan public institu- 
tion. We are obliged by cur very consti- 
tution to furnish non-partisan informa- 
tion. If we put a book on our shelves on 
one side of a question, we are bound to 
include also a book on the other side. 
There is not a public question, nor a ques- 
tion in history, or geography, or mathemat- 
ics, or anything else that is controverted, 
on which we should not furnish impartial 
information on both sides; and it would 
be very unfortunate for us to expose our- 
selves to the charge of partisanship. If 
you 'go into a library and find that only 
one side of a question is represented in 
it, that library, whether voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, is dealing a blow to the great- 
est hold we have on the public at the 
present time— our reputation for absolute 
non-partisanship. That is the point I 
should make most strongly in connection 
with municipal reference libraries, and I 
believe that in general at the present time 
they have upheld the reputation of the 
library for non-partisanship. 

This is one of the reasons why they 
should be connected with the public li- 
brary. If a municipal bureau of infor- 
mation, established by the city, is part of 



the administration, naturally it will up- 
hold that administration. If it collects 
data, who can blame an officer of the ad- 
ministration for dwelling with a little more 
insistence on data showing that the ad- 
ministration has been acting rightly. It 
is inevitable. But, if such a matter is in 
charge of the public library, which by its 
very constitution is non-partisan and im- 
partial, there is no reason why the infor- 
mation should not be simply the facts and 
nothing else, on one side and the other, 
with no inferences and no effort to influ- 
ence the mind of legislators, city officials 
or anyone else. 

Mr, W. T. PORTER made the following 
contribution on the subject: 

DO WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
ACTS APPLY TO LIBRARIES? 

At the session of the general assembly 
of Ohio, held January, 1913, the workmen's 
compensation act, which had been in force 
for two years, was amended to the effect 
that the "state, and each county, city, 
township, incorporated village and school 
district therein" should constitute "em- 
ployers" subject to the provisions of the 
act, and the term "employe," "workman" 
and "operative" should be construed to 
mean "every person in the service of the 
state or of any county, city, township, 
incorporated village or school district un- 
der appointment or contract of hire, ex- 
press or implied, oral or written." 

The act further provided that every such 
"employer" should contribute to the state 
insurance fund, in proportion to the an- 
nual expenditure of money by such em- 
ployer for the services of such "employe," 
a sum equal to one per cent of the amount 
of money annually expended by the said 
employers for the services of such em- 
ployes. Then the statute provided that 
the auditor of state should draw his 
warrant on the treasurer of state in fa- 
vor of said insurance fund for deposit 
therein said one per cent of the salary 
list of the state during the preceding fis- 
cal year, and in like manner the auditor 
of each county should draw his warrant 
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on the county treasurer for like percentage 
of the salary lists of the county and the 
taxing districts therein, for deposit to the 
credit of the said state insurance fund. 

Other sections provided for the payment 
of such employes who are injured, or the 
dependents of such as are killed, out of 
said insurance fund in the same manner 
as in the case of other injured or killed 
employes. 

The act thus attempted to place all 
state, city, county and school district em- 
ployes upon the same plane as the ordi- 
nary wage-earner whose employer took 
advantage of the act, the public obliga- 
tion to contribute being, however, abso- 
lute. 

Acting under this statute, the county au- 
ditor of Hamilton county, within which is 
situate the school district of Cincinnati — 
the owner of the public library of Cincin- 
nati — ascertaining the amount of the an- 
nual salary list of the library, drew a 
warrant upon the county treasurer against 
the library fund in the county treasury — 
the depository of the library — in favor of 
the state insurance fund. Prior to the 
cashing of the warrant, a temporary re- 
straining order was obtained on behalf of 
the library against the payment. The ac- 
tion is still pending. 



On the part of the library, it is con- 
tended that there being no common law li- 
ability for damages for injuries to any 
person injured in or about the library, 
the library funds being raised by taxation 
for a limited and specified purpose, the li- 
brary fund could never be made liable for 
damages, and if not liable for such inju- 
ries, they should not be called upon to 
contribute to the state insurance fund. 

In Cleveland the fund contributed was 
limited to the percentage stated upon the 
salaries of such employes as janitors, ele- 
vator operators, etc., holding that the li- 
brary attendants were not workmen or 
operatives. 

I will take pleasure in reporting the re- 
sult of the litigation in the library journals. 

Miss M. E. Ahem, editor of Public Li- 
braries, under the topic, "Some trustees — 
there are others," recounted observa- 
tions and experiences with trustees in 
various parts of the country who exploited 
the library for their own benefit and that 
of their friends, who through indifference, 
want of knowledge, interest and educa- 
tion, crippled the library service. As a 
contra picture to this, the interest, sacri- 
fice, devotion, effective service, personal 
influence of still others were cited. 
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The public documents round table held 
in the small ball room of the New 
Willard Hotel Friday morning, May 29, 
with Mr. George S. Godard, state librarian 
of Connecticut, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on public documents, in charge, 
was unquestionably one of the most 
interesting and helpful meetings yet held 
by this section. For the first time, those 
in authority in Congress, the Library of 
Congress, the office of the Government 
Printer and the office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents were all repre- 
sented through accredited officials. Prob- 
ably also there has never been a larger 
gathering of librarians interested in pub- 
lic documents than came together at this 
meeting. 

The first paper was by Mr. GEORGE H. 



CARTER, clerk of 
on printing, on 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE CODI- 
FICATION OF THE PRINTING 
LAWS AS CONTAINED IN THE 
PRINTING BILL* 

On behalf of the Joint Committee on 
printing, I am pleased to express its 
thanks for this opportunity to explain to 
your round table the purpose and scope 
of the printing bill now pending before 
Congress. The purpose, briefly stated, is 
economy and efficiency, two essentials 
now sadly lacking in the public printing 
and binding and the distribution of gov- 
ernment publications. In scope, the bill 
is intended to cover the entire printing 
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